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Although this lake is one of the smallest 
pieces of water which ever bore the name, 
and is not distinguished by its natural scene- 
rv, it is connected with some of the most 
nteresting events in history, and naturally 
claims the attention of every reader. Per- 
laps no more appropriate subject could have 
been found, for the first page of a paper like 
his, appearing at the present day ina coun- 
try like ours, and designed to carry usetul 
knowledge, with a pleasing variety, to a 
number of readers. Events which 
have taken place on the shores and surface 
of this distant and now almost deserted lake, 
are familiar to every reader. They form 
the subjects of daily reading, conversation 
or reflection, and furnish the ground-work 
of the system prevailing in those families to 
which these sheets will be weekly visiters. 

Much that we could wish to say of the in- 
teresting scene depicted above, we must omit 
lor want of room ; but we refer 


lar re 


our readers 
to the invaluable work from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are made ; Professor Robin- 
on’s Biblical Researches in Palestine, &c., 
1839; Vol. 3d, page 252 and onward. 
\t half-past two o’clock we reached the 
brow of the height above 
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3 
view of nearly the whole sea opened at 3 
once uponus. It was a moment of no little 3 
interest ; for who can look without interest 5 
upon that lake, on whose shores the Saviour ¢ 
lived so long, and where he performed so 
many mighty works; Yet to me, | must 5 
confess, so long as we continued around the 2 
lake, the attraction lay more in these asso- ‘ 
than in the scene ry itself. The ‘ 
lake presents, indeed, a beautiful sheet of $ 
limpid water, in a de eep depre ‘ssed basin; 2 
from which the shores rise in reneral steeply, $ 
and continuously all around, except where 
a ravine, or sometimes a w ide waily (valley) 
occasionally interruptsthem. The hills are 
rounded and tame, with little of the picture > 
esque in their form; and they are decked 5 
with no shrubs nor forests; and even the ‘ 
verdure 
earlier 
» 
> 
: 


oladi ns. 


of the grass and herbage, which, 
in the season, might give ‘them a 
pleasing aspect, was already gone ; they 
were now only naked and dreary. One in- 
teresting object greeted our eyes, a little boat 
with a white sail gliding over the waters ; 
the only one, as we afterwards found, upon 
all the lake. We descended the slope from 
the North West, towards Tiberias. 


(To be continued. } 
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THE MOTIONS OF THE EARTH, 


Those who have been correctly taught 
any branch of science, would do well oc- 
casionally to review its fundamental prin- 
ciples. We come to the study of almost 
everything we learn with incorrect con- 
ceptions, and we too often return to them 
on returning to the concerns of common 
life. We mix with those who have views 
founded on ignorance, and from intercourse 
with them are in danger of adopting their 
language and opinions. It would be judi- 
cious, therefore, occasionally to question 
ourselves on the points whic +h struck us as 
new and important when we were receiv- 
ine instruction. ‘Those who are surround- 
ed by the young, or by the ill-informed, 
have peculiar facilities and inducements 
for this kind of practice. 

On no subject are correct and clear ideas 
more necessary, and we may perhaps say 
more rare, than the motions of the earth, 


and their influences and effects on the af- 
fairs of life. 
Why is it cold in winter and hot in 


summer? Many a person has answered : 
Beeause we are farther from the sun in 
winter and nearer in summer. ‘The op- 


posite of this is the fact. The reason is, 
we are more exposed to the sun in sum- 
mer. How is that brought about? To 
answer that we must have clear ideas of 
the motion of the earth, and of the position 
of the axis. The cut shows the earth | 

four parts of its orbit. The earth moves 
around the orbit once in a year. Suppose 
a bullet made to roll in a circle two or 
three hundred feet wide, and a pumpkin 
placed in the centre, for the sun. If the 
marble should at the same time spin round 
on its own axis 365 times, the resemblance 
to the earth would be more nearly com- 
plete, but still it would be deficient in that 
peculiarity which gives a change of sea- 
sons to all men, animals and plants on the 
globe. If the earth’s north pole pointed 
exactly upwards, as we might say in com- 
mon language, that is, uf the axis were 
vertical or perpendicular to the plane of its 
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orbit, there would be no summexor winter 
In any country, or zone, but unl ree cl 
heats at the equator, and unbroken ‘i a 
the poles annually accumulating. In‘ 
latitude the temperature would probably 
be that of April and October all the year 
round. Of course none of our fruits, grains, 
or most valuable trees or vegetables, would 
have been known here. 

But the axis of the earth is inclined to 
the plane of the orbit, and all is changed. 
lf you clearly understand the mode and 
variety of those changes, you have an ex- 
tensive field of useful and de lightful reflec- 
tion, an exhaustless store of subjects for 
inquiry and conversation. 

We invite our young readers to write 
their own explanations of the diagram, and 
reflections on the influence which the posi- 
tion of the earth’s axis has on the produc- 
tions of different countries, the migration 
of animals, and the conditions and occupa- 
tions of men. 


THE CHINESE IN AMERCTA. 

We have lately had several interviews 
with a Chinese scholar, and one of a dif- 
ferent class, who accompanied Doctor 
Boone, and think some of our readers 
may be pleased to hear a few words about 
them. They were natives of Amoy, one 
of the seaports north of Canton, recently 


opened to the English, and of course to our 


kind 


They were 
in their feelings 


ships. both remarkably 
and courteous in their 
manners, having readily and successfully 
accommodated themselves to American 
manners as far as they were able, showing 
unwearied patience in answering the endless 
inquiries of scientific as well 


as curious 
visitors, and, although ever modest and 
unatflected, never disconcerted. 


lt was a pleasing reflection, suggested 
by this display of character and manners, 
that no small degree of amenity must 
embellish the intercourse of society in its 
different departments ; and that there must 
exist much morality, as well as taste and 
mental activity, the Chinese as a 
nation. 


alMnong 


The scholar had many of the traits of an 
habitual student, or, as we might say, of 
a bookworm. His mind was so prone to 
reflection, that he balanced a subject pro- 
posed before making an answer, showing 
special anxiety to ascertain, first that he 
had caught the true drift of the inquiry, and 
then that his reply had been correctly un- 
derstood. 
tue 
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) gratification of the missionaries, a; was { “ath aaa 6th day, discovered Sam > 
) & , | : . 
; frequently called upon to show specimens » Whah-ke (South America ). ‘ 
‘ “st ° °,¢ . . ) ~ " » . 
) of Chinese writing; and, at the first intrma- ¢ 5th month, 8th day, saw Pak Whah-ke 2 
; . ; . . ( . . - . , ) 
5 tion of a wish of the kind, he would stoop 2 (North America), and arrived at New § 
> and begin to feel for his writing apparatus, ¢ York. During the voyage, we saw very 
, which he carried in a kind of pocket, > large fishes of different kinds, had many ‘ 
near the calf of his leg. This consisted of storms of rain, and saw several water ¢ 
a small earthen box to rub his Indian ink 5) spouts. We have come 45,000 miles ‘ 
off with water, a hair brash and a piece of ¢ (Chinese measure, three to one English ° 
folded tea paper. His brush or pencil he 2 mile). 
held exactly upright, in the proper Chinese ‘ 
ry re ; ¢ Cutnese Description or A RaAILRoap ? 
fashion. His writing was neat as wellas 2 ,., . , ) 
, me Car.—lI left New York, by water, for the > 
rapid ; and, much to our gratification, he ) ; . § 
a » city of Philadelphia. Having landed on ¢ 
prese nted for inspection a volume of tea : “es. 2 
d sewed ¢ the opposite side of the river, we waited > 
paper, folded in double leaves, and sewed  $ pons a elgg "att he Seortgpagge yl 
1c - a : . 4 
tove the ‘rwitha string of the same material, co. a , , ss a five “ wimdioe = tie ¢ if 
half filled with w riting. It was the private er “at Jape “wie 7 th h ¢ 
4 eS Tere J¢ 
journal of a C ninese scholar optiavietto 0 ON OS OS ee oe 
the United States! 2 running. I looked again, and it seemed Q 
_ ae . . ( e ‘ r | 4 ‘ .< 
With some eagerness we inquired about, to me that Iw — the ocean. % 
al. al il ae 4 [could see nothing. Let a man have very ¢ 
its contents ; what objects he had noticed: ) 
pater Bay cs i ‘ good eyes, and he can behold nothing. 
What are his reflections? Has he seen Wicnteaed Seiad titans Binsteed be 3 
any defects ? What are his suggestions for ne ee a ee O 
A eas > Wr In of his 9 ‘ore me, and saw a mountain ; and while I » 
our improvement ? With the help of his , 
) ae soaanalh » looked, the mountain came up to my é@yes. | 
companion, we were able to transiate >» The f k : rrp i. 
. P - " ' e -S > re r be 
some of the leading passages from his ¢ fa rh er - ~voenig 7 ae ‘Ch . 
: - . ¢ ov, 
notes of the voyage, and an abridged ac- § *% "INS — ? 
‘oul ‘his journey from New York to ¢ 3 
Philadel ~ journey tt 5; ) CiassicaL Reapinc.—Wiil any of our 
liadeipnla. ) , . 
rey | ‘ readers furnish us with answers to the fol- 5 
JouRNAL oF A CHtIneseE [TRAVELLER.— lowing questions ° > 
l entere da ship to sail for Menny kah ( Ame- 1. W hat proportion of the persons who 
rica). The Chinese call it Whah-ke, mean- learn Greek or Latin, probably use that lan- 
ing starred-flag—alluding to the flac of the cuage in after life ? 
United States. Not many Chinese go to _ 2. What proportion probably read Greek 
America, and therefore few of us know or Latin for the improvement of their minds, 
anything about it. Enelishmen Came to ¢ or the rratification of their taste, independ- 
Canton first, then to Amoy, after the war. -_ of professional studies : ? 
Henceforth there will be no more war — ) W hat are the chief causes of the gene- 
all friends, no trouble. Many American | - Be of the ancient classics ? 
ships will gO to China, and the Americans ) 4. W hat measures may be taken to pro- 
W ill bec ome acd ui ainte “dd Ww ith our language 4 mote a more general attention to the best ‘ 
and character. I have already had op- 2 Greek and Roman writers in their original ¢ 
portunity to learn many things respecting tongues ? 2 
America, from Dr. Boone and Dr. Cum- 5. What good results might be expected? 
ming, whom I have conversed with in 6. What evil effects should be guarded 
Amoy. At the proposal of Dr. B. I am against ? 
now ‘proceeding to America, to see and " 
learn more. Reaping Tree Booxs.—Will any of 
On 2d Month, 12th day, we sailed away our readers send us a brief list of the effects 
from Amoy. of confining young readers to true books, 
On the 13th day, we arrived at Macao. § to the exclusion of fiction, properly so 
Dr. B. went to Canton, to inquire for a 2 called? 
ship to go to America. We soon left Will they give us, briefly, facts which 
Macao, and sailed south ten days, when 2 have come within their knowledge, illus- 
we saw Carabah, called by Americans, trating the influences of fictions on the mind, 
Java. » the feelings and moral character, the health 
In the 3d month, 13th day,we saw Abrica § and lives ‘of the young 
(Africa), the Black folks’ country. Onthe Will they favor us further With sugges- 
16th, saw a French ship from Java, and an tions on the means that may be taken to 
English ship. - correct these evils ? 
nse a eee On ee i ee ee, a ee ee ee ee ee ae ee a a a eee eal ce a a “oie 
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THE CARRIER PIGEON. 


The Carrer Pigeon has probably done 
much to direct attention to the flight of birds, 
which is connected with several i Inquiries 
of particular interest. This bird has afford- 
ed more and better opportunities than almost 
any other, to ascertain with precision, facts 
necessary to build upon. We have a multi- 
ti ve . of birds aroun: us In the summer, and 
almost every individual of them disappears 
in the Autumn. Is it possible’they can fly 
to the warmer countries, a thousand or more 
miles s Many persons have doubted 
it; and,when we considerthe speed of some, 
we find it difficulttoanswer all the objections. 
Many show us only a short and feeble flight, 
being incapable of sustaining themselvy slong 
on the w vind How can they be certain of 
findine food when they want it, if they make 
frequent stops?) Why are they not seen on 
their passage ? These and other questions 
have led to many inquiries and observations. 
One ot the mostimportant ettled 
is, the distance w bi th a swift bird, of any 
kind, 
hours. Now, to determine this, several 

‘onditions are requisite, and they are such 

as very seldom occur combined. We must 
know the distance,and the moments of start- 
ingandlarriving. We ouzht to know, also, 
whether there was any delay on the way, or 


outh ? 


points to hes 


i 
} 
! 


actualiy flies ln a fiven number oft 


any deviation from the course. There is 
another point equally more essential—that 
is, that we have the same bird at both ends 
of the route. Now, how can all these be 
satisfactorily ascertained ? <A little reflec- 
tion will satisfy any one that it is difficult 
to bring all these to bear on any particular 
Case. 

What motive can we vive a bird to fly to 
any particular place ¢ The gay and beau- 
tiful tenants of the air we can murder with 
our assassin weapons, or capture by stealth 
and hypocritical cuile. We can condemn 
them to long and bitter captivity, under pre- 
tence of love for their eraceful forms and 
motions,theirsplendid and delicate plumage, 
or the charming melody of their voices. 
We can teach some of them movements 
which excite even our own wonder, and 
which flatter us to believe that we havesub- 
jected their will to that of man—often the 
creat tyrant of the lower creation. But in 
vain we trust to our authority over them 
whenatliberty. Once intheirnative element, 
they cast off all thought of allegiance. Only 
the Falcon, when well trained, and a few 
other birds, will ever go and return at the 
command of a master; and then in flights 
too short to satisfy the inquirer in the cases 
alluded to. 
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ris is about 100 leagues; and a gentleman 
once sent notice of his arrival ; in ‘the latter 
city, to his friends in the former, by two 
Carrier Pigeons, one of which arrived in 


attached te its home as to return to it with- 
out delay, whenever removed from it, and 
set at liberty. Even this would be of little 
avail, unless it could be applied to some use, 


which would make it profitable. These ‘$ two hours and five minutes, and the other 
conditions are fulfilled by the carrier Pige- ¢ nine minutes after it, making above 150 
on; and he has this additional property, OF § miles an hour, or 2 1-2 miles a second, 


soon forming an attachment to a new abode, 


a rapidity almost incredible for any animal. 
Hence he has been employed, for many 


Audubon, however, expresses the opinion 


years, in carrying important information 
from city to city, and even from country to 
country: literally fulfilling the proverb of 
the wise man, ‘ The birds of the air shall 


that our wild Pigeons fly half as fast as this 
rate; and they are sometimes killed near 
New York with rice in their crops, which 
proves, almost without doubt, that they 


~— VN ONS wh ed ee Nd ed” ~~" *.. 


carry the matter.’ must have flown 300 or 400 miles in six 
"Cases have occurred in which rumors of hours, as that is the distance to the nearést 

battles and other important transactions, rice regions in the southern States. 

have circulated in distant places, at periods There is something irresistibly pleasing 

after their occurrence, far too short for trans- > in the idea of ; sending ya message of kindness 

mission by any human means then in exist- : and love to a distant friend, by so rapid and 


ence and the only e xplanation of it Was, faithful a messenger. He will not mingle 


— 


by supposing they had been sent by pigeons. 
We late ‘ly heard of such a bird bein: y shot in 
Europe, with a bit of paper attached to it, 
inscribed with signs of unknown import, 
which were supposed to mark the price of 
certain stocks, or prizes drawn by a lottery. 


~ ~ ~ 


with the business of the world while on his 
way, he will have no intercourse with its 
inhal itants. He will not be exposed te in- 
terruptions ; our design cannot be frustrated 
by any unfriendly hand: Our commissioner 
will execute our will, in spite of any attempt 


And here we are reminded of a trick 
attempted by a young friend, while be- 
calmed off the island of St. Hele na, during 
the time when it was the residence of 


to seize or terrify, to deceive or to injure him. 
He is one inaccessible to bribery and tempta- 
tion, and is liable to make no error on his 
route. Men of wealth and ante may 


~ 


rr of ” - ~ - 
~~ ~~ — — -_ ~ ~ ~ ~ 


land as soon as released; and, although no 
account was ever received from it, it may 
possibly have attracted notice, been shot, inces or mines of gold and diamonds, to 
and caused some anxiety among the officers. secure such certainty and despatch ! 

The Carrier Pigeon flies in circles, or > re 
rather in ellipses approaching circles—why  « Domestic Yeast.—Persons who are in 
is not certainly known. Some say itisfor 5 the habit of making their own bread, can 

purpose of distinguishing its intended ¢ easily manufacture their own yeast, by 
route. But it is not to be conceived that it attending to the following directions : 
should recognize a landscape by looking boil one “pound of good flour, a quarter of 
down upon it from the air, after having seen a pound of brown sugar, and a little salt, 
portions of it only from aroad. Indeedits ¢ in two gallons of water for one hour. 
journeys from home usually allow it little or 2 When milk-warm, bottle it close, as it 
nothing of that privilege. This circuitous or will be fit for use in 24 hours. One pound 
rather tortuous flight must greatly increase of this yeast will make eighteen pounds of 
the time of passage, sothat the direct journey ‘ bread. 
might be made in a time considerably less; ¢ omnes -—_s 
aud that is probably the way in which most The venerable Pear Tree, on the corner 
birds move in their migrations. of the 3d Avenue and Thirteenth st., planted 

But let us attend to one of the interesting 5 about 200 years ago, ty Gov “Stuyvesandt, 
and of which the trunk and branches are 
yet in good preservation, has, as we learn 
from the American Acriculturist, borne a 
hy fween Colorne and Pa- , considerable quantity of’ fruit the past year. 


that covers it. How many a king and 
conqueror would have given whole prov- 


Bonaparte. A sea-gull having beencaught > be betrayed by their messengers, or ap- 
on board, he wrote a letter to Napoleon, ¢ prehend disappointment or delay in 5 hick 
requesting him to be preparedtoembark the 2 safe arrival, theugh half their estates were 
following night, ina boat to be sent forhim <¢ offered to ensure it. But my humble 
from some ships of war which would lie off 2 little message will be borne through the 
the island for his rescue.’ This note was  ¢ sky, as true as the arrow to its mark, by a 
tied to the bird, which flew straight for the » bearer whose heart is as pure as the down 











facts which have been rep rted by those 
who have made experiments with this 
remarkable bird. 

The distance 
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Orange Groves of St. Michael. 


The orange plantations or quintas of St. 
Michael (the largest of the Western 
Islands, or Azores) are of large extent, 
always encircled by a wall from fifteen 
to twenty feet high, and within a thick 
plantation belt of the faya, cedar-tree, fern, 
birch, &c., to protect the orange-trees 
from the sea-breezes. The trees are pro- 
pagated from shoots or layers, which are 
bent at the lower end into the sround, and 
covered with soil until roots begin to 
strike, when they are separated from the 
par ent stem, and transplanted into a small 
excavated well about three feet deep 
(lined with pieces of lava, and surrounded 
at the top by plantations of laurel, young 
faya, and broom), until the tender orange - 
plants are sufficiently strong, at which 
period the plantations imme diate ‘ly round 
them are removed, and each plant begins 
to shoot up and flourish, after which no 
farther care is taken of it, beyond tarring 
occasionally the stem, to prevent injury by 
insects; and it in time spreads out with 
the majestic luxuriance of a chestnut tree. 
In this country it only requires seven 
years to bring an orange plantation to 
good bearing ; and each “tree, on arriving 
at full erowth a few years afterwards, will 
then annually, upon an average, produce 
from 12,000 to 16,000 oranges: a gentle- 
man told me he had once gathered 26,000. 
The crops are purchased, previous to their 
arriving at a state of maturity, by the mer- 
chants, who ascertain the value of the 
year’s probable produce, through the me- 
dium of experienced men, and then make 
their offer accordingly. The men thus em- 
ployed to value orange crops, gain a liveli- 
hood thereby ; and such is the skill whereto 
they attain, that by walking once through 
a plantation, and giving a general glance 
at the trees, they are enable d to sti ite, with 
the most astonishing accuracy, On ‘what 
number of boxes the merchant may cal- 
culate.—Boid’s Western Islands. 





An Interesting African. 


In the years 1833 and 1834, an aged 
African spent several months in the city of 
New York, under the charge of the C ‘oloni- 

zation Soci:ty, who had received him from 
his late master in one of the Western States, 
to be sent back to his native country. He 
was a native M the kingdom of Foota, where 
he had spent thirty or more of the “se years 
of his life. He bore a high character, and 


was intelligent and educated i in the Mahom- 
edan schools of his country. He repre- ( 
~~ oe iTS ae meen fn” Ls 


i 


; guage 
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sented that he had been a teacher, to which 
his habits and his conversation bore witness. 
The editor of this paper had long and nu- 
merous interviews with old Paul, as he was 
called, and obtained minute statements from 
him respecting his own country people, and 
some adjacent nations. ‘These statements 
have never been published, but some of the 
most important facts derived from him have 
been communicated to the American Eth- 
nological Society. Specimens of his lan- 
(the Serecule) were printed a few 
years since, which were thought quite valu- 
able by the Geographical Society of Paris, 
The following extract from the notes before 
us, are inserted here as a specimen of the 
communications of ‘* Lamen Kibby,” as he 
called himself :—- 

DiskAsSE AND Puysictans in Nicritita.— 
There are certain diseases which I have 
seen among other African people, which 
are unknown among my countrymen. The 
worst of these is called Cuna. It covers 
the whole body with yellow spots, and 
destroys the hands and feet. It is, how- 
ever, curable ; but I do not know by what 
means. I have seen it among Africans in 
this country. In South Carolina a man had 
it, named Cesar, who afterwards went to 
Natchez. He had come from Africa when 
young, and lived in Edgefield district, at the 
distance of two miles from me. He lost 
both his hands and feet from the disease. 

The Mansara resembles the small pox, 
producing pustules, and leaving marks as 
large as the end of my finger. It is not, 
however, fatal: when old people have it, 
it makes them lame. 

In our country we have physicians who 
are men of learning. While I was at col- 
lege, several of my fellow students were 
preparing for that profession. Medical 
students did not study all the books which 
were put into my hands, as the Alsarah and 
some others; they become very skilful, and 
can cure the fever called Cuna, in a minute. 
Their course of study is much shorter than 
that pursued by many, and they do not at- 
tend the highest institutions, but reside with 
practising phy sicians, and have not time to 
study the books taught there. 

With their business and medicines I have 
no acquaintance. I only know that they 
are often successful in their treatment, and 
that their medicines are not nauseous, 
nor their applications violent. They have 
nothing like salts, and medicines of that kind; 
they, howeve r, do not acquaint their patients 
with the names or nature of the medicines 
they administer; and | was never informed 
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of them. They never give pills, but often 
potions, being able to mix their medicines 
with drinks so that they cannot be tasted. 
You may even take them in water without 
perceiving any taste. They also cook them 
with the patient’s food and administer them 
in that manner. From their effects, | know 
that some of the remedies thus taken are at 
once purgative and emetic. How much 
better their practice is than yours! Ame- 
rican medicines are bitter, and I never 
would take any except salts; and that is 
quite bitter enough. 

Other nations in Africa also have physi- 
cians, even the Coffry (that is, Caffres, or 
pagans). They use plants for medicines, 
and are what you cali herb-doctors. | 
have been assured by people who knew 
them, that they administer their remedies 
in an instant, and often with very good 
‘or myself, | have had no per- 
luvery na- 


success, 
sonal acquaintance with them. 
tion indeed has physicians. 
Our physicians judge of the state of their 
patients by feeling the pulse, which is call- 
d, in the Sereeooly language, taparah. 
Uhe taparah rek, or daacing pulse, indicates 
hich fever. Sickness is called wateh, and 
safarah. In Arabic amareely 
ans sickness, and talamareely long sick- 
sickness. The latteris called by the Sere- 
coolies watenquesong-kelo ; and they have 


f names tora physic] n, Jarandan and 
| ith, while thev call his house Jare- 
\\ hile speakine ot these subjects | 
‘ollect, what I hav thought of in a 


. 4 ’ | ! cy ‘ y ‘ 
rilme pbetore, that tne doctors have al 
house to keen their medicines in. 


While | was at Bundoo | was once ill, 


| with caution and ¢entleness, not asin this 
countrv. where thev thrust in ther instru- 


> 


ind sent for a physician He bled and cup- 
re but th se operatlons were perilorm- 


ments carelessly, and kill many a patient. 
Fora pain in the left side they cup you on 


the opposite side, or rather partly on the 

ck, under the richt shoulder-blade. 

( up yin’ Is ») ‘rformed by our African phy- 

‘ans in this manner :—First th y take a 
razor, and make many small incisions in the 
skin, by hacking it slightly with the point. 
They then soak a gourd in hot water until it 
is soft, put a little cotton into it and set it 
on fire, apply it to the spot, and let it remain 
until it beeomes full of blood and drops off. 

There is one point in which the practice 
of our physicians differs from yours. We 
never pay until the patient is cured ; and the 
physician would never receive pay if he 
could not cure. Here you pay when the 
man is dead. The Bundoo physician cured 


* 
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me, and made me pay a gocd round sum in 
gold, which is the money commonly used. 
The amount, however, I do not exactly re- 
member. They never would think of taking 
more than the worth of five or ten dollars. 


—--— —_ — — 


DANDELIONS. 


ae = ir 
a7.a seed dande LOT]. 


and vossamer. 


The sight of this familiar flower, we pre- 
sume, will strike many of our readers with 
pleasure. It is associated with the recollec- 
tions of childhood, and with the scenes, the 
companions and the,feelings of early days 
in spring, the childhood of the year. These 
impressions are such as it would be in vain 
to attempt to describe. We could go no 
further than to describe the spots where 
this flower abounds, the green fields and 
meadows, the grassy plats and grassy banks, 
the village lawns, the pasture lots, the or- 
chard walks and borders of the brooks, the 


j 


city square, the negleeted garden, or the 
humble yard of a lowly cottage. We must 
leave it to the mind to fill up the rest. 
Perhaps there are none of our plants which 
are more perfect strangers to the house and 
the flower pot, and yet none which we hear 
so often pronounced worthy of them. How 
often has the remark been made and assent- 
ed to, that if the dandelion were a rare ex- 
otic, it would be one of the most cherished 
and admired! But, distinguished as it is 
for its simple richness and beauty, its early 
appearance, which makes it doubly wel- 
come, and its peculiar change of aspect with 
the advance of the season, the associations 
of childhood greatly increase tts interest, and 
still more the lessons which may be drawn 
from it of instruction and moral improvement. 
We will allude here only to the plain and 
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most curious provisions of the Creator for its 
dissemination. When the flower leaves have 
fallen, a stem of a peculiar description stands 
up from each seed, bearing a circle of fila- 
ments, exactly proportioned to buoy it up 


a “~ - ~~ 





through the air, when a slight breeze has 
detached it, to bear it to a distant spot, 
which is to be enlivened, on the opening of 
the next season, by another circle of gold 
set in the emerald ground of young grass, 


~ - ~ — _ 


BREAD FRUIT. 


Loaves of bread growing on a tree! 
There is something pleasing and curious in 
the idea! Perhaps there is nothing in the 
entire vegetable kingdom which more na- 
turally or more strongly excites the inter- 
est of one unaccustomed to it than the 
bread fruit. The usefulness of bread, its 
value, so universally known, the expense 
and labor necessary to produce it, the 
forethought, self-denial, and perseverance, 
of the farmer ; the knowledge and care 
necessary at every stage of the culture of 
the precious grain ; its preservation and 
preparation; with a snowy whiteness, 
agreeable taste and wholesome nature, 
which adapt it so pre-eminently to be 
what it is, the chief and favorite food of 
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man in all ages: all these ideas are raised 
in the mind when we hear of the bread 
fruit. 

To think then of a tree, which obviates 
all the difficulties to which the production 
of a loat of bread is liable, which saves 
to man all the labor, care, and anxiety, 
attendant on procuring his principal ar- 
ticle of sustenance, presenting it to him 
by the simple act of “ yielding her fruit 
in its season,”’ naturally excites a peculiar 
interest In every mind. Bread grows on a 
tree! ‘That is enough to rouse a lively 
curiosity. 

In Kllis’s Tour in Polynesia we find a 
very particular description of this tree and 
its fruit, which we shall copy hereafter. 
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CHINE 

The position in which this remarkable 
bird is here presented, shows distinctly 
the peculiarity for which it is distinguish- 
ed. Though a bird of some size and 
weight, it has toes of such uncommon 
length that it can walk upon the broad 
floating leaves of water lilies, and find a 
resting-place about the borders of ponds, 
as far from the shores as that plant ex- 
tends. 

It will easily be seen how the Jacana is 
able to stand or walk where other birds, 
even though much lighter, would sink 
into the water. It is on the same princi- 
ple that the web-footed fowls can walk 
upon mud, when it is so soft that a hen 
cannot pass without the aid of her wings ; 
and that a camel’s broad foot only rests 
upon the sand of the desert, where a horse 
sinks in to his fetlocks. Broad wheels, 
for the same reason, are best for roads of 
loose sand; and snow shoes enable the 
northern Indians to travel through drifts, 
even with burthens on their backs, when, 
with only their moccasins, they would 
sink in to their waists, or perhaps to their 
necks. 

The general principle is this: when the 
surface is of such a feeble consistency 
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JAC AN A. 

that the body to be supported has too 
small a base, that base must be extended. 
Now, in the case before us, the base of 
the Jacana is virtually extended, as truly 
as is that of the Indian when he attaches 
a snow shoe to his foot: for the long toes 
pressing equally upon the difierent parts 
of the floating leaf, prevent it from collaps- 
ing, and distribute the weight im small 
portions over the surface. The upward 
pressure of the water on the extended leaf 
being greater than the downward pressure 
of the bird’s whole weight, he finds a firm 
footing. 

Many cases may occur to us all, in which 
a little attention to such a subject may 
prove of practical importance. 

In the town of Northampton, Mass., a 
nurse was called to take care of a sick per- 
son in the winter“ of Seventy-nine-cighty,”’ 
as it was afterwards called, on account of 
its severity in our country. The snow 
was very deep and dry, and the nurse was 
a woman of extraordinary size. It may be 
interesting to some of our readers to learn 
that she was the daughter of Piebe Bart- 
lett, whose“early character is sketched with 
such simplicity and interest by President 
Edwards. 
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The shortest way to the house was across 
several fields, covered with snow up to the 
the fences, and wholly impassible 
in any ordinary way, even by a person of 
the lichtest frame. She took with her two 
blankets, which she spread upon the snow, 
and crept over them on her hands and 
knees, changing them as she proceeded, 
until she reached her destination in safety. 

It has been related of a division of Gen. 
Packenham’s army, while on its march to- 
wards New Orleans, that it crossed a tract 
of soft and marshy land, by moving In a 
close fil: the long. and tough grass 
which grew upon it, the leader carefully 
bending it down before him at every step— 
the weight of all the soldiers preventing 
their slender bridge from separating. The 
story, whether probable or not, may serve 
as another illustration of the same princi- 
ple, which is seen, in its simplest form, in 
a common raft with its load. 
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PARENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


How 
What shall 


to Educate our Children. 


[do for my children ® inquired 


a friend a short time ago,“ | want to give them a 
eood education, but Leannot afford to send them 


to a board! 


line schoolortoa college 7 * Doit your- 
nll :' ae 13 . ' ~ Ses 
sell, my dear friend.” 1eplied L I cannot: it is 
impossible. See how my time is occupied. Ihave 


to leave home after breakfast, and se! 
turn to dinner. You have some 
net @” . & Ve ry little. very little.’ 


* What do vou do before breakfast 2” 


lom can re- 
time. have vou 


“ Nothing 


SOR, ug whocan? Besides, | must confess lam 
not always an early riser. All the forenoon I am 
at my business, and in the afternoon I want rest. 
and amusement. -I read, walk, or play on some 
instrument. I] used to smoke segars and then 
pipes. | have cast them O} fT : and. so. you see, 


have reformed.” “ Do you ever talk to your chil- 
dren, hear them read, or direct their minds in other 
ways?” “No, that would be more labor. | 
want repose and amusement, as | before.” 
‘There are both repose and amusement in that. 
You pray do 
yet.’ 

- Here then was time 
notas muc 


said 


have begun to reform. 


barat or} ¢ in 
enouren to ae 
a 


somethi ne 
is mieht be desirable. it is true: 


but some time—several 


h time < 
hours. And one hour a 
lay is aconsiderable amountina year. Il shall try 
to show hereafter how considerable it 
employed ; and 

expensive schools, receive more than one hour’s 
unintermitted attention in a day. 

My friend madea few more remarks: but I soon 
the subiect. He had embraced a 
few opinions which opposed my view and held 
them with a tenacity ‘ssed to me 
in sharp terms, as fe eurg yen to 
from the first that noth: 
shake him. 

‘Children will not study at home,’ said he; 
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them like others. Then they will feel that they 
must study. As to the moral contamination to 
which I know you think they are exposed, that 
idea is all squeamishness. My children are not 
better than other people’s. ‘They are in the world 
and they must take their chance.’ 

I saw this plan was settled,and thought | saw 
a different reason for the decision from that which 
he thought to be the true one: but in the words of 
the old song, “ Lonly answered with a sigh.” 

[ have another person now in my mind, 
course with his children | know 
He never objected to expense. He had no reason 
for doing so, being opulent. He is also conscien- 
tious, has a high estimate of learning, and pre- 
fers that whichis sound. He is even so remarka- 
ble for his just views, that he has sacrificed intel- 
lectual to religious improvement for a time, when 
circumstances, in his opinion, justified it. 

His children were now here, now there, now 
under a private tutor, now in a select school, now 
at a boarding school, then under private tutors 
again. What was the matter? He took no part 
in their education himself. In this he was like 
the first. The same sources gave rise to two 
streams, as different as the currents running in 
these two families. 

A single lady, of superior attainments and muc 
literary taste, was once lamenting the un soe 
state of dependence in which she found herselt 
and depicting, in affecting colors, the difficulties 
and discouragements attending every attempt to 
raineven the slightestincome. I was bold enough 
to hint, though in as gentle and indirect a way as 
| could, that she might easily find parents, who 
would thank as well as pay her for spen ding a lew 
hours each day with their daughters. “ Oh, it is 
out of the question!” replied she, “ [have not the 
ability. I know enough of the common branches 
to get along with: but I should not know how to 
be vin to instruct.’ Il then began at some length 
to show her, that only a little preparation and ex- 
ercise would be re quired to make all that familiar; 
and that her reading, cultivated taste 
and firm principles would form a fund of the high- 
est value. the use of which would afford her a daily 


whose 


lor seve ral years. 


extensive 


repast highly congenial to her nature. She lis- 
tened a few moments. and then cut me short by 


exclaiming : But. oh! I never had 
enouch to keen school!” 
Now. how 


found. w 
oulay 


patience 


iy) Ltr 
no Ate 


parents may 
de terre l j 
instruction 


there probably be 
ym undertaking the re- 
eir children only by 
} . ‘ rey . . . 
both these objections? They are either too igno- 
rant, or too little inclined to the task. 

lf our children are 


O1 Lh one or 


] } 
to be sent to schoo! because 


we are too 1enorant to teach them. it is one thing. 
Let us consider this distinctly in the first place. 
And we may ask the questi n. how wise are the 
teachers to whom we confide them? How many 


} ‘ ie al : ’ : 
times better qualihed are ose to whom we send 


times or twen- 


our children than ourselves? If ten 
; but if is certainiv 
han a few. Now 
tne teachers obtained 
axe to communicate ? 
stimul 


teachers, or by 


visely 
m ny 1 
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ty times, perh ins we do \ 

diths nit To Te en 

where have the 
] 


tne knowledge they under 


more 


‘ ‘ ’ j : ' : 
Chiefly DY Their own exertions, ited by the 


the 


more se:insn Move of raining Success in their bu- 


4 : ' . 
to perform the « luties of 


sine Might not parent il love and duty be as 
powertul With us, and ought they not to be so | 
Again, how many of those teachers do we really 
think 1 » hye as good models of 1 mnne4»rs as ourselves. 
as nd in prit ierple, as faithful, kind and inter- 
aad in watching. guiding and ineiting our chil. 
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dren in the paths of propriety, knowledze and vir- 
tue? Some are so, no doubt—many, it may be 
hoped ; but it is our duty to discriminate. 

| To be continued. | 
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Family Libraries. 
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You have one: but of what kind? A little re- 
flection will convince us that this is an important 
question. A library is a portion of household fur- 
niture of the highest importance, and deserves cau- 
tion as well as knowledge and taste in the selec- 
tion, and judgment in the use. No doubt there 
have been good libraries which have done little or 
We have seen them in the possession of 
fathers and mothers, who used them only them- 
selves, and never encouraged, or taught, or per- 
mitted their children to have access to them. 

But almost always the children are not only 
permitted to read, but do read, and read over and 
over some of the books of the family library. And 
who cannot remember the influences they exerted 
on theirown minds? Many have thus had their 
taste and opinions, their w hole course of life sw ay- 
ed and directed. We have known persons in 
middle life, and even in advanced age, who seem- 
to have been merely living out the principles 
or characters of the books on the shelves to which 
they had first clambered in their childhood. 

In early life we read without experience, with- 
without foresight. ‘Cherefore. 
mind receives the 
h nothing in- 
must not 
The mind 


truth is not 


no Foo 1. 


rn 
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out prejudice, and 
it we become interested, the 
whole impression, as from a seal wit 
terposed between it and the wax. We 
say that we bevin withouta fixed taste. 
has natur: uly a taste for truth. when 
its enemy: and this is one of the few 
have survived the davs of Paradise. sut this love 
| may soon give way to the love of fancy, 
writings SO excite and 
So universal is the taste tor them, that 
capable of reasoning about their ten- 
They make the question one of taste, not 
and conclude that t: uth os is no at- 
tractions, because they do not per hem. But 
naturalist. eo ‘hein the 
rational philanthropist, the practical Christian, 
and we shall find that truth has the only real trea- 
sures in the world, and that all others are worth- 
less though gilded baubles. 
First of all things, then, do our family hi 
truth’? Orare they mere depositories 
of those poisot nous which are now daily 
planted in the minds of our children, to oversha- 
' dow them in future life with plants which will 
)? serve for neither food nor m 
) 


traits which 


oO; trul 
which fictitious 
orally 

lew seem 
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of judgment: 


let us look at the 


braries 
contain the 


seer ls. 
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dicine 
Natural History. 

What an unfailing source of pleasure and in- 
struction is found in the stu ly oft nature! ! Tho se of 
our readers who live in favorable ¢« ‘ountry pli ices 

) need not to be told of the varying beauties of 
» the landscape, or the succession of vegetable and 
animal life brought on by the progress of the sea- 
sons. Some of them, however, may perhaps have 
need of a hint, to provide their children with such 
books as may aid them learning 
what they may see, and encourage them to direct 
their attention to ol bjects not obvious to the ecare- 
Many persons, probably, are care- 
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le SS obse ryver;, 


we all were aware of the interesting objects sur- 
rounding us, we could not but fix our eyes upon 
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less observers in consequence of ignorance. If 
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them. Close investigatior? and long study were 
necessary to discover them; and the learned have 
been long performing the laborious task. To learn 
the results is comparatively easy. Every one of 
us may acquaint himself with some important fact 
by reading a page of a familiar work on stones, 
cone. insects, fish, birds or beasts, and thus qua- 
ify himself better to walk among the fields, to 
till the little garden, to direct the management of 
the farm, or to perform his part in domestic or 
social conversation. 

Books on such subjects are of incalculable value 
in families, especially if illustrated with drawings. 
Audubon’s splendid book on our birds stands at 
the head of the list; anda wealthy father should 
prefer it to a coach, or any other expensive article 

luxury. Wilson’s Ornithology, though costly, 
may be bought for one fifth part of the price of 
some shawls, or pieces of elegant furniture, and 
will more adorn the mind and heart, than such 
admired trifles can ornament the person or the 
drawing-room. Many smaller works on the differ- 
ent branches of natural history might be named, 
of moderate, and even trifling cost, which abound 
in information important, intelligible, and interest- 
ing to young and old. 


The American Institute. 


The late Fair of the American Institute collected 
a large and interesting numberof specimens of the 
mechanical and agricultural skill and industry of 
our countrymen. To walk through the halls in 
which they were displayed, was both agreeable 
and instructive. We realize only when we wit- 
ness such an exhibition, something of the vast 
amount of thougnt and labor annually bestow ed by 
the intelligert and industrious on the objects of 
their aprrepeate | departments ; and the sight is 
well calculated to remind us of our obligations to 
them, for improving society, and for stimulating us 
to the useful occupation of our time by their ex- 
ample. 


A VeneERABLE Bispte —At the Anniver- 
sary meeting of the American Bible Society, 
an old divine from New Hampshire, of 
the Presbyterian denomination, called Fa- 
ther Robbins, held in his hand the iden- 
tical Bible upon which the members of 
the First Congress and President Wash- 
ineton were sworn into office, and con- 
taining the names of all those old worthies 
written on its pages. ‘* These,” said Mr. 
Robbins, “‘ were bible times—and these 
Bible men—and God blessed and pros- 
pered their labors; and under the ‘se men 
our country was prosperous. God grant, 
sir,” said he, “ that we may again have 
such rules and such times !”—Presbyterian. 


Horses’ CoLLarks.—An ingenious aw 
son, resident at Spalding, has invente d ¢ 
creat improvement in this part of a horse’ 
harness—the collar being, it appears, inflat- 
ed. The success attending the improv e. 
ment has been established by experiment, 
and has proved a w onderful relief to that 
noble animal. 
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Balloons. 


Men have always desired not only to 
quicken their speed on the ground, and to cut 
like a fish through the seas, but to rise and 
glide in the air. “There is something natural 
in this desire. Though we often chide or 
ridicule it in the young, we ought to remem- 
ber whence the aspiring spirit springs. Our 
thoughts can fly from place to place, from 
star to star. If we have afriend at a distance, 
we visit him in fancy, at our pleasure ; and 
we send our thoughts to foreign scenes of 
which we have only heard, or back tothose 
of our childhood. But when we have to 
move our bodies, how great is the contrast ! 
We bear the delay and the labor of locomo- 
tion with regret, if not with dissatisfaction 
and fretfulness. We feel almost humiliated 
by the slow pace to which our nature con- 
fines us, and desire to increase it. The fleet 
horse is unable to satisfy us, though he fall 
breathless in his course ; and we are now 
clamorous at the delay of our engineers,who 
are studying to hasten their steamboats be- 
yond twenty miles an hou, and their rail 
cars beyond forty. 

The truth is, the soul has yet to wait too 
long, and is still weary of delay. Let us not 
join in the general demand for more speed, 
which has often no definite objects, neither 
let us blame our Maker for giving us a cor- 
poreal nature: but let us remember the capa- 
cities and interests of that superior part, 
whose abilities we are apt to overlook in 
points of greater importance. 

The first balloon ever planned is said to 
have been described in 1670, by Francis 
Lana, who proposed to have four balls ex- 
hausied of air, to raise it. Hydrogen gas 
being discovered, 1 in 1766, to be ve ry ight, 

experiments were made by Cavallo in 178 2, 
but he could not find a fit covering. In 
the same year, two brothers named Montgol- 
fier, raised a silk bag to the height of 36 feet, 
by heating the air within with burning pa- 
per. They gradually made larger ones, 
until they sent up one 117 feet in circum- 
ference, 6,000 feet into the air. Yet the 
cause of the ascent was not understood. 

Charles was the first to send up a hydro- 
gen balloon, 12 feet in diameter, which rose 
3,123 feet, Fou appeare ‘din the clouds, and fell 
at the distance of 15 miles. In 1783 Mont- 
golfier and Roger made a balloon at Paris, 
and the latter was the first man who ever 
ascended in one, though only 50 feet. In 
November of ay same yt ar, Rogier and 
D’Arlandes ascended from the Castle of Nu- 
ette, and came down safely after a voyage of 
15 minutes, though they narrowly escaped 
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being burnt. In December,Charles and Ro- 
bert ascended from the Tuileries, in an im- 
proved hydrogen balloon,and reached 1,800 
feet. Descending, Robert stepped out,w hen 
the balloon rose with Charles 9 000 feet ; 
but he reached the ground again in safety. 

In 1784 four men ascended together, in 
a complex balloon, and encountered dangers 
whichare detailed inthe British C yclopedia. 
In the following year,Blanchard, after seve- 
ral experiments, undertook to cross the 
British Channel, accompanied by Dr. Jeffe- 
ries, an American, and landed in France in 
an hour and a half. The following year 
Rogier and Romain lost their lives in at- 
tempting to cross from France to England. 
They had two balloons,which were burnt in 
the air, and the bodies of the unfortunate ad- 
venturers were dashed to the ground. The 
first attempts in Germany were made by 
Siungius in 1805. An unfortunate excur- 
sion was made by Major Money, from Nor- 
wich, England. Instead of landing at Ips- 
wich, as he had intende d, he was carried by 
a hurricane towards Y armouth, and fell into 
the water at the distance of nine miles from 
the land. Fortunately the balloon retained 
sufficient buoyancy to keep a man above 
water, after being relieved of most of his 
weight ; and he was able to retain his hold 
to the ropes, until boats came to his relief. 

Balloons and aerial voyages are now com- 
mon, and the mode of filling balloons with 
hydrogen gas has been witnessed by thou- 
sands. We have thought our readers might 
like to read a brief history of their inven- 
tion and early use. 

The art of making and raising balloons 
appears to have now reached its point of 
perfection. We have perhaps nothing fur- 
ther to expect, or to desire, with any ra- 
tional ground, but that some way may be 
devised to steer them through the air. Sig- 
nor Muzzi has recently arrived in this coun- 
try from Italy, with a model of an invention 
he made a few years ago for that purpose. 
We have seen certificates which he brings 
from some of the scientific men of Tuscany ; 
but without some other moving power than 
the gravity or levity of the balloon, it is im- 
possible to move it against any considera- 
ble wind, 





Rules for Preaching. 
BY AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR. 

Use the mother speech and tone, with- 
out affectation or imitation of any man, 
that you may not seem to act a comedy, 
instead of preaching a sermon. 

2. Clor not your memory too much—it 
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will exceedingly hinder invention, and mar 
delivery. 

3. Be sure you eye God, his glory, the 
good of souls, having the day before mas- 
tered self and man-pleasing ague. This 
must be renewed tofies quoties. 

4. Take heed of over-wording anything. 

5. Let the Scripture teach you and not 
you it. 

















A Chinese Soldier. 


The sight of this ferocious countenance 
might perhaps give the reader a shudder, 
if the awkward arms and accoutrements, 
and certain peculiar recollections assoct- 


ated with them, did not excite feelings of 


a ditferent description, With all that sav- 
are look, we know that his musket is only 
a matchlock; and at this time of day there 
is something perfectly childish and ridicu- 
lous in the idea of holding a gun in one 
hand and firing it with a match in the other. 
How preposterous the expectation of re- 
sisting with such arms the most improved 
European musket, with the best flint lock 
or percussion cap ! 

But the Chinese Soldier himself is as far 
behind the civilized Soldier, as his firearms 
are inferior, if we may credit the accounts 
we have from different sources. A particu- 
lar and very amusing introduction to the 
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tactics of the Celestial Empire was given 
us three or four years ago by an English 
Review, in extracts from a French transla- 
tion of a work by a distinguished military 
writer. . Many of the words of command 
were followed by directions, imstructing 
how they were to be obeyed in a soldier- 
like manner. We recollect examples like 
the following : 

‘‘ Present arms! Bring up your piece 
with a quick motion, scowl and look fierce, 
to frightenthe enemy. Takeaim! Bring 
up the piece, look along the barrel, and give 
a yell. (Poussez des cris.) 

‘Handle matches! Seize the match, 
hold it in readiness, scowl and give dread- 
ful yells. (Poussez des grands cris.’’) 

Such a picture of a Chinese army was 
well calculated to give an idea of their 
extreme inferiority; and we recollect to 
have made the remark at the time, which 
many others also may have made: that it 
betokened an expectation of a conflict. 
That conflict has occurred, and is now past. 
How ridiculous it seems, to look at the 
awkward soldier above depicted, and recol- 
lect, that afew thousands of such men were 
at one time ordered “ peremptorily,”’ to 
have mercy no longer on the English inva- 
ders, but to rouse up with energy “and 
drive all the red imps into the sea!” 

But, on the other hand, how sad it is to 
retlect on the ostensible ground of the war : 
the claim of England to carry ona free trade 
in opiam, by which millions of Chinese are 
made victims of one of the most destructive 
of vices! Will not such a policy become, 
at some future time, a subject of general 
concern among civilized nations, and stand 
on the same ground with others forbidden by 
the laws of nations ? 


A Mamoru Ox.—One of the finest ani- 
nals of this class ever seen In this country, 
was recently exhibited in New York. It 
is seven years old, and said to be the 
largest in the world—weighing nearly five 
thousand pounds, measuring twelve feet 
from his horns to his tail, and in girth 
nearly twenty feet. Its coloris almost en- 
tirely white, with the exception of a few 
black spots about the neck and shoulders. 
This noble animal was raised by E. H. 
Smith, sq., of Smithtown, L. I. 


A Curtosity. ~The bark Columbia, at 
Philadelphia, from the Mediterranean, has 
brought a Maltese sheep as a present from 
the Am2rican Consul at Malta, to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The animal is said 
to have a tail as broad as a small blanket. 
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A Peacoeck’s Feather. 


How beautiful are the colors, the shape 
and the waving motion! And how the 
colors change while it moves! Is there 
anything more pleasing to the eye, espe- 
cially of a child 

There are some wonderful things about 
feathers, which ought to be explained to 
those w ho have never been told the cause. 
The fibres of most feathers stick together, 
and so make the whole look smooth and 
connected, as if made of one piece. If 
were not so, most feathers would lose 
their beauty. This will be understood 
by observing the lower parts of a quill, 
where we may find a few fibres sepa- 
rated and sticking out in all directions. 
Each fibre of a feather usually has two 
rows of very small hooks along the edges, 
which catch in those of the next, and thus 
all are held together. The hooks cannot 
be seen without a microscope. If you 
pull the fibres, you can separate them: or 
you may do it by drawing a pin between 
them. But they are easily made to hook 
together again. 


These use to the 


hooks are of great 
birds, because they make the feathers 
shed water. A bird, even a small one, 


may be out in the rain many hours without 
getting wet to the skin; and ducks ya 
ceese Can SWIM across a ‘river or pond, « 
dive into the sea and catch fish, and oi 
keep dry. 

Ostrich feathers, however, are different 
from most others. They have hooks so 
made that they will not hold to each other. 
The fibres, threfore, are alw ays sepa- 
rate; but, being slender, light, and very 
long, they are very graceful and much ad- 
mired. 
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In Wales there is living an old man aged 
120 years, having been born in 1726; he 
has consequently lived through the reigns 
of the four Georges, William IV. and into 
that of Queen Victoria. His health and 
faculties are sound, and he frequently walks 
some miles to visit a daughter aged 88 
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Breathing Apparatus of Animals. 


These observations are gathered from 

lecture by Dr. J. V. ©. Smiru, at the 
Boston Atheneum. 

Let us examine the families of insects. 
They are so organized, that in proportion 
to their bulk they require a prodigious 
supply of air. The heart is the only per- 
ceptible organ in flies and worms; how 
their breathing organs are constructed we 
are totally ignorant. 

But pertaining to that apparatus, the ex- 
istence of which cannot be questioned, is 
an immense number of ducts, denominated 
air tubes, coursing over and through every 


part of them, distinguishable with the 
naked eye, resembling white lines. It is 


necessary that these be always distended. 
They end generally, with open mouths 
on the side of the body, and wherever 
there is a ring or line, it marks the place 
of an air-hole. In worms, it also appears 
necessary that the air-holes be perfectly 
free and open. The moment a little 
varnish or other glutinous fluid is applied, 
ever so delicately, to the two last holes, 
that portion towards the tail is paralyze di. 
By closing the next two, another ring is 
palsied : if all but the two last towards 
the head gre closed, it still lives, though 
it cannot move; but when the last of the 
are closed, it dies immediately.— 
Experiments on the common caterpillar, 
within every one’s reach, will fully sub- 
stantiate this relation. 

Before insects arrive to their perfect 
state of existence, they are destined to un- 
dergo several inte resting changes. First, 
they are worias, ordinarily of a loathsome 
and discusting appearance ; and lastly, 
beautiful winged insects, the object of pe- 
culiar admiration. W hile the caterpiliar 
crawls on his twenty « r fifty feet—under 
its coarse, hairy skin, t het six legs, inim- 
itably folde d next the body ; two pair 
of wings, that only require the sun’s rays 
to nidonshale with the beauty of their color- 
ing; and a proboscis nicely packed 
away, to sip the honey which will be its 
future food, seeks a quiet, safe and 
warm retreat. The old covering becomes 
dry and dark; the fluids cease to circu- 
late in it, and gradually, as the legs and 
wings gain freedom within, they push it 

ntire ly off; thus disentangled, it flits away 
on untired wings, from flower to 
flower.—Whilst the slough or skin was 
drying, the worm breathed, as it did be- 
fore, through the old skin. Insects, it is 
supposed, never breathe by the mouth. 
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Fishes are without lungs, and yop they 
require a constant supply of air, Mough 
in a lesser quantity than animals with a 
double heart. Such is their peculiarity of 
structure, that they breathe a mixture of 
air and water together The gills enable 
them to perform this process. Deprive 
water of its air, and the fish dies as soon 
as it would out of water. Close its mouth 
with twine, and the gills no longer perform 
their office. The free exposure of gills to 


the water is not sufficient; it is necessary 
to propel the water through them forcibly. 
If the feathery gills of a small perch 


could he untoided and spread, it is not im- 


probable that thev would cover a square 


yard. This will not appear so extraordi- 
narv. when it is recollected that the 


nerve in a dog’s nose is spread into so thin 
a web, that it Is computed to be tour yards 
Observe the wonderful economy 
like a 
roll of parchment, that it could be packed 
in a lady’s thimble. Nearly one third of 


> pu Li 


of nature ; this web Is so rolled up, 


all the blood 1s exposed to the ct ‘tion of the 
air. in the gills, at the same time. The 
fish draws in a mouthful of water, and 
with a quick motion ‘of closing the jaw 

drives it through the gills. Let the } lavys 
be propped asunder, so that no force can 


be exert “dl and death speedily ensues 
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Fhe Report of the U.S Exploring | litlom 
v we published. A specimen has already 
ap} Ll Vuied presel | LULL! il} ie 
and vhly finished e : ,e hop he 
la i Ot \ | rab Li} } put Littl ie 
| Ix YRLIST ¢ ifain. VW 1] } (| ity p } . rnd 
widely circulated Itisad 1 men of wealth 
to pn c| > Worn like f — | | Liftliiie i | 
for public libraries, in their towns and villages. 

An English church has been erected and conse- 
crated in the Island of Malta, near the sp here 
the Ano Paul is supposed to hay vot sate to 
land” after his shipwreck. Itw muilt by Ace- 
laide, the Queen Dowageli 

A Savi y Ban Was Ill Cs iblis ed in ira’ ce 
in ISIS. tn Eneland the beginning was made two 
vears earlier. and they increased much faster. In 


France three hundred and sixtv mi 


are 1how dep )s ite 


thi ms of francs 
lin those institutions. Confidence 
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motion larve sunis are drawn out by the di positors. 


Wooden Spoons and Pea Soup. 


A Professor cf a College was sent west on a sur- 
veying excursion, and took with him a younger 
brother, and a man as his hunter. Th ‘y appear 
to have been a good-natured party, and ready for 
One day they had a pot of pea soup on the 
fire, WI hen the professor, returning from making 

ome observ ations, saw his comp anions prey ately 
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pen-knives, which they concealed on observing 
him, exchanging significant looks with each other. 

He instantly saw through their plan, which was 
to provide themselves with utensils with which 
they might dip up the soup at dinner time, leaving 
him to look on, with nothing to eat with: for he 
now recoilected that he also was furnished only 
with a penknife. Saying nothing, he sauntered 
down to the lake, and picked up a large muscle 
shell. Then cutting a small stick, and splitting it 
about an inch at one end, he put them both into 
his pocket. When dinner was announced, his two 
companions gravely opened their penknives, and 
fora while amused themselves in stabbing the peas 
which swam in the soup, in which he as gravely 
imitated them Expecting to surprise him, they 
soon produc ed. their little Ww ooden spoons, and 
flourishing them in the air in triumph, with a loud 
hurra, began to use them in dipping up the fluid 
as expeditiously as possible. The professor coolly 
drew forth his huge muscle shell and stick, and. 
fitting them together, began to ladle up the soup. 
The hunter and the graduate stopped in utter 
amazement, and, with their spoons suspended half 
way to their mouths, gazed at the quiet Professor. 
who, without uttering a word or changing a fea- 
ture, diligently plied the shell. In afew moments 

very pea had vanished, and the hunter, as he 
hel | his empty spoon, confessed he had been fairly 
out-maneuvred. . 


Moral and Physical Benefits of Singing. 
Extracts from a report presented to a School 
Committ ee, on Vocal Music: 

‘The practice of Vocal Music necessarily affects 
the moral character. It counteracts the irrita- 
tions, the laelaeaiin 4 nd in general, all the evil 
passions to which children, are hiable: and tends 
the unfavorable influences to 
e exposed. ‘Two 

in singing the 
“asts are embiitt 


Lo dispel many of 
which they a 
well be same strain. while 
the two bre ered against each other: 
and opposite feelings cannot long exist in exercise 
etween two persons engaged In such an employ- 
ment. : The deer seem to produce vee al harmony, 
: jony When produced, alike favor har- 
mony of teeling, and thus by the laws of sym- 

number of individuals is 
, the more powerful is the effect upon 
lt is certainly desirable that a moral power, 
aty pr xiuee stcn effects. should not be excluded 
irom our common schools, but should be there, 
daily exercising its salutary influence. 

* Phe physical exercise of singing has been 
U Cl ed to be henefici | to the hea!th and consti- 
tution; and, that the intellectual powers may be 
called into exercise by this branch of instruction. 
no one can dont ' _ after witnessing ad Course of 
lessons on the plans now in practice 

* What ong can be named, in ancient or 
modern history, which has not received benefit 
from its use, or injury from its What 
objector can deny, that sounds as simple as those 
which proceed from the oaten reed of the Arcadian 
Shepherd, have often tranguillized his fears of future 
sorrow, or dispelled the gloom of the present : 
Then let him not disparage or deny to the young 
the kind influences of that art, w hich, even ina 


voices cannot 
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simple guise, first visited the sweet Psalmist of 


[srael in his retirement, and aided him not only to 
pour out his sublimest strains of gratitude and 
praise, but prepared him for that throne from 
which he could rehearse to mankind the poetry 
and music he had composed in youth and solitude.” 
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POB?RY, . 
) ) ONEOTA, OR THE RED RACE OF 5 
For the American Penny Magazine. AMERICA. 2 
FABLES. 

} 
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Translated from the Sparash of Samaniego. 
The Porter. 

Upon my neck I wear a pack, 

Half on my breast, half on my back ; 

Loaded with faults; and there you'll find 

My friends before, my own behind. 

’Neath such a burthen each inan labors, 

And sees no faults except his neighbors. 
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Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, for sale at the office of the 
American Penny Magazine. This neat, original, 
valuable and interesting work consists of notes, 
journals, essays, &c., written by Henry R. School- 
craft, Esq., during a residence of thirty years 
among the Indians of the West. It is highly and 
deservedly praised by the leading papers and re- 
views, and contains a large amount of authentic , 
and hitherto unknown particulars, relating to the « 
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The Sheep and the Stag. 
A stag bege’d of a sheep one day, 

A loan of grain, and said, “ Pll pay : 
But, if my word you choose to doubt, 
I'll bring a friend who'll see me out— 
A trusty friend, both rich and true, 
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Who'll do just what he says he’ll do.” ¢ manners, customs, history, arts, religion, &c., of 
“ And who is he ?” inquired the sheep. ‘ the American Indians, including their picture- 
“My comrade wolf—his word he’ll keep.” $ writing or hieroglyphics, a specimen of which is 
“The wolf, indeed! you must be dull, @ given above. It throws much light upon geo- 
To thirk me quite so great a fool! 0s graphical names and the history of objects and ¢ 
No other way the debt to meet? ¢ places familiar to us. | 
I think I'd rather keep my wheat. : Each number contains 62 pages, and sells for 
Poor surety to meddle with: ») 25 cents. Discount to agents. Four more num- 
¢ Your friend, the wolf’s two rows of teeth, 2 bers may soon b> expected. Any person sending « 
C And your long legs, to ran away— ? the money for five numbers. will receive a sixth ‘ 
¢ I'll wait awhile for better pay.” ( gratis. — 
; ? Morav.—lf lenders would but stop a space, : 
? And look their borrowers in the face, ? PROPOSALS have just been issued, for pub- | 
C *Twould check the deadly plague of debt, ¢ lishing by subscription, Transactions of the Eth- ¢ 
; ‘ Which nothing else has cured as yet. ¢ nological Society of New York—Vol. I. , 
. ——_— —_____—_—_ ¢ Tnis volume will consist of articles by members 
. ‘ Night. » of the Ethnological Society, relating to various 
) ‘ From the Spanish of Heredia, a Mexican Poet. topics of interest to the Antiquary and Philologist. 
) O who can see, in tranquil night, It will consist of from four to five hundred pages 
) The planets in their courses roll, Svo., printed on good paper and in the best man- 
But melancholy, sad delight, ner. 1 a on ones oe 
And eclemn fear o'erwhelm his soul ? A number of engravings illustrative of the seve- 
ral papers, will accompany the volume. 
: Within me cries poor human pride: i 
; Ah! thus ye’ll wheel, and thus illume a ee) oe oo a oe ‘ 
( 4 ? <= < \ a. ( 
¢ wa gy. Feary ee — Art. 1. Notes on the semi-civilized Nations of 4 
| | Mexico, ¥ ucatan, and Central America. By > 
But no! for stern, resistless fate ? an meee a , ‘ 
¢ Condemns your light to darkness too; : &. n oa Ly on the rrave-( reek Mound in ¢ 
| And time will close your short’ning date. ( the “aio alley - By Henry R. Schoolcraft. _ 
And quench for aye your brilliant hue. ‘ Art. Lil. A Dissertation oO aan BE 59 wipe Ah 
, dences ofan Eraof Ancient Sem'-civilisation in > 
¢ But, conqueror of earth and time, ge + Tbe ee gtr Baga, . pong 5 
) Outliving each decaying world, Hen t R fs ; : Se en ee Se 
2 My soul, from loftier sphere sublime, het “Tv . A nook a bin iknsie Miia nad 
¢ And see your orbs in ruin hurl’d. . J pe! . oe d ty ‘Gerata Tr nciens emains in Ten- ( 
: nessee. Hy Gerard Troost, i. D., Prof.of Che- ; 
? ( mistry, Geology, &c., in the University of Ten- ¢ 
) THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE  ) nessee. 
, and FAMILY NEWSPAPER, a miscellaneous 2 Arjgt. ¥. On the recent discoveries of Himyaritic 
2 paper, is published weekly, at the ofice of the N. ¢ Inscriptions, and the attempts made to decipher 
¢ York Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 centsa_ ‘| them. By Wm. W. Turner. ( 
‘ number (16 pages, large octavo) or, to subscribers § Art. VI. A visit to the Lybio-Pheenician Monu- 
» receiving it by mail, and paying in advance, $la_, ment at Duyga, near the site of ancient Car- 
year. The postage is one cent a number for all thage. sy Frederic Catherwood. 
parts of the State, or within 100 miles of the city, ¢ Art. VIL. An Account of the Sereculies, or Serra- 
and 14 cents for greater distances. Persons for-  ‘ wallies, with hints respecting several other 
warding the money for five copies will receive a tribes or families of people composing the Ful- 
> sixth gratis. Editors known to have published _ , lah nation, and those inhabiting the neighboring 
this advertisement, with an editorial notice of the ¢ countries of Western Nigritia. By Theodore 
work, will be supplied with it for one year. By ¢ Dwight, Jr. 


Subscriptions received by Bartitetrr & Wet- 
ForD, Booksellers & Importers, 7 Astor House, 
New- York. 


) the quantity, $24 hundred. The work will form 
a volume of 832 pages annually. Postmasters are 
authorize’ to remit money. 
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